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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



i. 

THE SOOTH m THE UNION ARMY. 

When Mr. Blaine made the remarkable prediction, in his Augusta address, 
that under the administration of President Cleveland not a single Democrat at 
the South, who had been an original Unionist, would have the slightest chance 
for appointment or promotion, it did not occur to him that the Southern and 
Border slave States, according to the official reports of the War Department, 
furnished over 350,000 white volunteer soldiers for the Union army, and 
nearly 100,000 colored troops for the same service. 

It has long been a popular delusion that, in the late civil war, the loyal 
North was, par excellence, the seat of all the political virtue and patriotism 
extant in the country, while the disloyal South was the hot-bed of " all sedition, 
privy conspiracy, and rebellion." Touching this controverted point, it may be 
instructive and interesting to examine the logic of statistics. From the begin- 
ning 6f the war until its close, the Northern States furnished the Union army 
2,390,091 men, while the Border and Southern States contributed 469,041 of 
the grand total of 2,859,132 soldiers. Of this number 776,829 were drawn 
under the draft, but only 46,347 were held for service, the remainder having 
failed to report, or were exempted, or furnished substitutes. 

Turning first to Delaware, among the old slave States, we learn with amaze- 
ment that she furnished a larger number of soldiers for the Union army, in 
proportion to military population, than any other State of the National Union! 
In 1860 this heroic little State had only about 18,000 white males between the 
ages of 18 and 45, yet she sent 13,670 men into the Union army, or 75 per 
cent, of her available strength. New Hampshire contributed 54 per cent.; 
Vermont and Massachusetts, 58 each; Maine, 59; Rhode Island, 66; Illinois and 
Ohio, 69; Kansas, 72; and Indiana, 74. The other Border States did almost as 
creditably. Maryland furnished the Union cause 49 per cent. ; Kentucky, 44; 
Missouri, 47; West Virginia, 48; and Tennessee, one of the seceded States, 
furnished to the Union cause over 35,000 white soldiers. Of the number con- 
tributed by the " Volunteer State," at least 25, 000 white soldiers came from the 
Eastern Division, a section containing less than one-third of the population of 
the State. It should also be remembered that this contingent were all volunteers 
en veriti. There was no draft to encourage enlistment, and no bounty fund 
to reward and allure. It was simple patriotism, sublime in principle and pa- 
thetic in its circumstances, that inspired the brave and self-sacrificing loyalists 
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of that historic region to leave their homes and families, and brave the dangers 
of guarded mountain passes to enlist in the Federal army, and return— except 
those, and they were many, who had gone from their homes and friends for- 
ever—under the triumphant and protecting flag of the National Union! The 
noble people of East Tennessee, " whose faith stood firm as rocky mountains " 
in the hour of our country's extremest trial, will occupy a proud and enviable 
place in the history of the Nation, and will be the theme of the poet and novel- 
ist as long as the heroic deeds of men are glorified in the fair and unfading 
realms of the imagination ! 

It is the opinion of one Northern writer that nearly one-eighth of the Union 
army came from the South, and that the National cause could not have tri- 
umphed without this help. As it was, the struggle was long and sharp ; and 
if the largely more than 300,000 men had never been added to the fighting 
force of the Union army, but had yielded to the pressure and espoused the 
cause of the Confederacy, the success of the Federal Government could hardly 
have been hoped for. 

Besides, Republicanism, in a partisan sense, was not the prevailing color in 
the complexion of the Union army. The ante bellum affiliations of a majority 
had been Democratic; and the importance of the Democratic contribution to 
the Union army is strikingly illustrated by a political analysis of the Southern 
contingent. In the South only 28,430 votes were cast for the Republican can- 
didate for the Presidency in 1800. Delaware gave Lincoln less than one- 
quarter of her votes, and Vermont more than three-quarters, yet the latter, as 
we have seen, sent only 58 per cent, of her available men into the Union army, 
while the former contributed nearly 20 per cent, more! In other words, Ver- 
mont furnished 11 per cent, of her troops in proportion to the population of 
the State, while Delaware contributed 12 per cent. Missouri gave Lincoln 10 
per cent, of her votes, and Massachusetts 03, yet the former sent 47 per cent, 
of her voters into the Union army, and the latter less than 12 per cent. more. 
Iowa gave Lincoln 54 per cent, of her votes, and Maryland less than 3 per cent., 
yet the latter contributed 49 per cent, of her voters to the Union cause, and 
the former only 55 per cent. In Kentucky Lincoln received less than 1,400 
votes, while Wisconsin gave him more than 86,000, yet Kentucky's contribu- 
tion to the Union army was 44 per cent., as against 60 from Wisconsin. The 
same truth is further illustrated by the fact, that the close State of Indiana 
led the North in proportion of soldiers to available force, while that other 
close and uncertain State, Connecticut, surpassed the "Republican strong- 
holds " of Vermont and Iowa. It is also notable and " worthy of all accepta- 
tion" that the slave-holding and unenfranchised District of Columbia sur- 
passed them all in her contribution to the army of the Union. The proportion 
of her Union volunteers to the population of the District was over 22 per cent. ! 
Of her 75,000 people she sent nearly 17,000 troops, or 4 per cent, more than 
even Kansas, and 10 per cent, more than Massachusetts. 

It is also worthy of note that, in the Southern States, there was no draft, or 
conscript, except for the Confederate cause, and no bounties raised for Union 
volunteers. The total amount of bounty fund raised in the New England, 
Middle and Western States exceeded $275,500,000. In Massachusetts it was 
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about $150 for each soldier, and in New York it -was more than $180 for 
each. 

A propos of the large volunteer force added to the Union army from the 
Southern and Border slave States, I must not omit reference to the gallant and 
meritorious officers of Southern lineage, or who resided in Border slave, or 
Southern States, and became conspicuous in the causo of the Union. Without 
the tedious enumeration of those of lower rank, I would mention the names of 
Generals Fremont, Buell, Sykes, Eeno, Newton, Reynolds, Canby, Ord, Bran- 
nan, Nelson, Crittenden, Blair, Sanders, Johnson, Wood, Buford, Terrill, Gra- 
ham, Davidson, Cook, Alexander, Getty, French, Pope, Hunter, Gillem, 
Brownlow, and Carter (since retired as Rear Admiral, U. S. N.),* and lastly, 
but not least, or even second to any Federal general, George H. Thomas. Also, 
with exceptional pride as a Tennesseean, I will add the distinguished name of 
Admiral Farragut. Nor should the name of General Scott be omitted from 
the list, for, although disqualified for active service by reason of his advanced 
age, yet the moral force and effect of his loyal devotion to the Union cause can- 
not be overestimated. 

Without the conservative Union element of the Southern and Border slave 
States the dismemberment of the Federal Union would have been inevitable; 
and had it not been for the conservative stand taken by the Union Democrats 
of East Tennessee and other portions of the South at the close of the war, the 
condition of the ex-Confederates would have been miserable beyond measure. 
Disfranchised, their property taken, and they themselves pursued as political 
outlaws and traitors, thousands of those who had but lately been arrayed 
against them in deadly conflict, stood like a break-water between them and 
utter and unutterable ruin, and this, too, without any hope or expectation of 
reward from any source. Thus it will be seen that these loyal friends of the 
National Government were as generous in peace as they had been brave in 
battle. The country, therefore, owes much to the Union sentiment at the 
South, and ex-Confederates are under an infinite obligation to the brave and 
unselfish Unionists who, unable to indorse the prescriptive policy of the domi- 
nant majority, met their " enemy in the gates," and, placing themselves in a 
hopeless minority, advocated their civil and political rights at a time when 
they were deprived of both. 

Felix A. Reeve. 

II. 

INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 

In his admirable article on Arbitration, in the October number of The Nobth 
American Review, Prof. Richard T. Ely says: 

"Arbitration appears so natural that one would imagine a priori it must 
ever have been an accompaniment of the wages system of modern times. Yet 
such has not been the case." 

* Carter was a loyal East Tennesseean, who, at the beginning of the war, 
resigned his rank in the navy, and was appointed Brigadier-General of Vol- 
unteers. At the close of the war he returned to the naval service. 
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